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THE UNITED NATIONS-AT WAR OR PEACE 


FOREWORD 


All the opinions expressed in the following 
article are the writer’s own, based on her 
observations at the United Nations, careful 
study of all available material on the preseni 
crises and personal experience of having lived 
mn the Far East for 26 years. They do not 
express any official policy of the WILPF. 

By putting the major emphasis in this article 
on the responsibility of one of the two pro- 
tagonists (the U.S.A.) in the gigantic power- 
struggle that threatens to engulf the world in 
war, there is no intention or desire to mini- 
mize the drastic chances which must be made 
in the objectives and methods of the Soviet 
Union as well, if there are to be no more 
“Koreas”. 

It is the writer’s firm belief that if the mem- 
bers of the U. S. Section of WILPF, as re- 
sponsible and informed American citizens. 
with a world point of view, are to have any 
influence on the policy of the United States 
and any part in helping their country to move 
toward the creation of a stable and peaceful 
society free from war, two steps must be taken. 

First, it is our clear duty, in forming a bal- 
anced judgment of present events, to see them 
not only in their immediacy. but against the 
background of the power-struggle, the revolu- 
tion in Asia and the objectives and aspirations 
of the Korean people. Second, having done this 
we can see more clearly what must be done in 
a courageous and positive way to help our 
country to play a part worthy of its great 
heritage. This will involve changes in attitudes 
both for the nation and the individual, and 
will entail risks and sacrifices. But the chal- 
lenge is worth the price to those of us who be- 
lieve that a chaning world can assure human- 
ity security, freedom and peace. 


N a terribly real sense the United 

Nations is at the crossroads of war or 

peace. For the first time in its history. 
the organization through its Security 
Council has taken enforcement action 
for what it considers a breach of the 
peace in Korea. The decisions of the 
General Assembly meeting now at Flusb- 
ing Meadows for its Fifth Session will 
determine whether the United Nations 
will cease to be a universal agency, de- 
signed to prevent war, and become only 
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the voice of one side—thus assuming 
the role of a permanent belligerent 
rather than that of an intermediary 
agency in what it terms “police action”. 


Before joining in the general approval 
given by press, radio, conservative and 
liberal periodicals and the public to 
the action taken, as a means of “saving”, 
“strengthening” and giving “new birth” 
to the organization, it would be wise to 
remind ourselves of the aims and pur- 
poses for which the United Nations was 
created and then decide whether we 
think the decision to go to war in de- 
fense of South Korea against the attack 
from the North, strengthens or weakens 
the power of the United Nations to 
carry out its obligations under the 
Charter. 

The peoples of the world (in the pre- 
amble of the Charter) in their deter- 
mination “to save succeeding genera- 
tions from the scourge of war”, re- 
affirmed their faith in fundamental 
human rights and in the establishment 
of conditions upon which social and 
economic justice could be founded. 

Establishment of the United Nations 
did establish priorities under the articles 
in the Charter. The first priority was 
to try to prevent war and the means 
for accomplishing this were to be peace- 
ful ones—negotiation. arbitration, medi- 
ation, conciliation and judicial judg- 
ment. 

A lower priority for which provisions 
were made in the Charter was to keep 
defensively prepared just in case. if 
worst came to worst, the member states 
of the United Nations did not succeed 
in preventing war. 


In recent statements the editors of the 
New York Times and Mr. Nehru both 
declared that when a military problem 
(war) arises there has been a failure. 
If we concede that failure is a sign of 


weakness, then we would be led to be- 
lieve that by reversing the priorities the 
United Nations has weakened rather 
than strengthened itself and that the 
failure to put first things first must be 
swiftly rectified if that body is to suc- 
ceed in carrying out its main function 
of preventing war and maintaining 
peace. Force, whether used by nations 
or the United Nations, does not build 
a peaceful world. 

The Korean crisis merely calls atten- 
tion to the reversal of these priorities, 
(for which we blame the Russians and 
they blame us), which was evident as 
long ago as 1947, With the failure of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers to sign 
peace treaties with Germany and Japan, 
the increasing of the East-West conflict 
and its development into a “cold war” 
between the Soviet Union and the United 
States, the intensification of the power- 
struggle with the resulting armaments 
race and division of the world into two 
rival camps, the policy of negotiation 
through the United Nations was aban- 
doned in favor of unilateral action. 
Evidences of this are, on the part of the 
United States, the acceptance of the 
Truman Doctrine—confinement of Rus- 
sia and Communism—in 1947—the At- 
lantic Pact in 1949, and Military Aid 
Program in 1950. Russia, on her part, 
instituted the Cominform in 1947. en- 
ginered the coup d’etat in Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1948, and the general political 
control of the countries in Eastern 
Europe. 

It is doubtful whether even for a 
brief period war can be avoided by 
reliance of the great powers on the out- 
worn formula of balance of power and 
collective security, which have never 
brought peace. A much surer way to 
prevent war would be to make a supreme 
effort to restore the order of priorities 


(Cont'd on page 2, col. 2) 
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"Fan Mail’ 


Many of us who have read the ver- 
batim record of the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil meeting of August 25, as it wag re- 
ported in the New York Times, could 
not overlook the reference made to the 
WILPF by Jacob Malik. He cited us 
as one of the organizations who sent 
letters of support for the stand he took 
on the Korean Crisis. We are not under- 
estimating the serious implications in 
this publicity in these emotional times. 

The statement and Korean Resolution 
which were sent to Mr. Malik were also 
sent to Trygvie Lie, President Truman, 
Mr. Stalin, Mr. Atlee and Mr. Schu- 
mann. These were drawn up at the 
WIL Executive Session at Liverpool, 
England, in July and a delegation of 
three of the League’s most brilliant 
international members delivered these 
same resolutions to the American Em- 
bassy, the British Foreign Office, the 
French Embassy, the Indian High Com- 
missioner, the Norwegian Ambassador, 
and others. Mr. Malik received his in 
routine fashion, not because he was a 
delegate of the U.S.S.R., but because he 
happened to be the President of the 
Security Council. Under no circum- 
stances could our correspondence with 
him be construed as “fan mail”, except 
by deliberate distortion of our motives. 

The statement in question reaffirms 
our conviction that modern warfare 
threatens all that men hold dear and 
may even destroy the human race. It 
urges the U.N. to examine objectively 
all proposals for peace, from whatever 
quarters they come, to consider such 
proposals in the light of the profound 
obligation to maintain peace and save 
mankind from the scourge of war. 

On two points in our Resolution on 
Korea. the League’s opinion coincided 
with Mr. Malik’s recommendations: 
(1) to invite the Korean people to pre- 
sent their differing points of view to 
the Security Council through their own 
representatives, and (2) the seating of 
the Peking government of China on the 
Security Council. as voted by the ma- 
jority of Security Council delegates, 
including the United Kingdom, India 
and Norway. (Seven affirmative votes 
are necessary—at the last count there 
were six.) 

It is clearly in the realm of objectives 
that we find ourselves misunderstood. 
We consider it far more important, in 
the interest of a satisfactory permanent 
solution. that the people of Korea choose 
the kind of government they want in a 


neutral atmosphere, where such a choice 
is possible, than that they accept what 
is imposed on them by force of arms. 
Whether that imposition takes place via 
intervention or aggression makes little 
difference, since both forms of inter- 
ference usually add up to the same evil. 

Our views are at variance with our 
government’s policy in the Far East, 
yes— but when examined in the light 
of objectives, they are also at variance 
with what we are told to believe is the 
Soviet’s interest in the destiny of the 
Korean people. 


THE UN— AT WAR OR PEACE 
(Cont'd from page 1) 
in the United Nations, using negotiation 
to settle differences and cooperation tu 
assure security. 

As the conflict shifts to Asia, the 
power-struggle clashes with a revolution 
that is sweeping over two-thirds of the 
world’s population as they struggle to- 
ward liberation. So urgent are the ob- 
jectives of the revolution that they dwarf 
the objectives of the Soviet Union and 
the United States . The people of Asia 
seek release from political domination 
and economic exploitation by any for- 
eign power (colonialism) and the right 
of self-determination to decide their own 
future (nationalism). 

Any attempt on the part of the United 
States to pursue her policy of contain- 
ment of communism with force, result- 
ing in the building of bases in prepara- 
tion for a war with Russia, or the bol- 
stering of reactionary regimes against 
which the peoples are rebelling, will 
meet with resistance. As Vera Dean 
has said, most of the people of Asia do 
not think that they will have to decide 
between democracy and communism, 
but rather the police state that has re- 
form and the police state that has not. 
Russia must realize that the Asian peo- 
ple, while they are not opposed to So- 
cialism, have certain reservations about 
communism. 

The Korean conflict may well be the 
test case by which the question of peace 
or war will be decided. In it are all 
the issues involved in the clash of ob- 
jectives in the power-struggle and the 
revolution in Asia. An analysis of. the 
causes of the conflict and the action 
taken by the United Nations in relation 
to it may help to set the pattern for 
the future. 

In terms of the power politics of Asia. 
the North Korean sweep across the 38th 
parallel was a Soviet-approved thrust 
at a weak salient of American power. 
In terms of Korean politics, it was the 
climactic campaign of a civil war which 
had been fought more or less openly 
since 1947. The roots of the conflict 
lie in the frustration of the political ob- 
jectives of the Korean people for a 
unified country. Their determination 
to be independent was thwarted by the 
power politics of the two occupying 
powers, the Soviet Union and the United 
States. The North Korean attempt to 
unify Korea by force was the result of 
the failure of the two occupying powers, 
and later of the United Nations (at the 
request of the United States), to achieve 


MESSAGE FROM’ 


It is with humility that | undertake th 
the WILPF. I am doing some soul-searc 
position and contribution of the WILPF ha 
drawn to ourselves, women of unusual moi 
and the democratic way to peace and freedom 
We have always displayed vision, incorrupt 

We are part of a great Nation; we are tr 
always be in a minority because the majori 
It is, therefore, our responsibility to keep tl 
vision and incorruptibility and courage. 

However, we must not allow ourselves | 
are responsible for results. We are responsib 
ber what Jane Addams said: “Nothing coul 
given up too soon and had left one effort uw: 
world.” We must not feel guilty or in desps 
them to. George Washington said, during 

“Let us raise a standard to wh 
can repair; the event is in t 


a solution. The artificial division of 
Korea at the 38th parallel, intended at 
first to be a military expedient for re- 
ceiving the surrender of Japanese troops, 
svon became a symbol of the political 
difference between the two occupying 
powers. A physical and ideological 
division was thus imposed on the Ko- 
rean people. The Peoples Republic in 
the North was established September 8, 
1948, by the U.S.S.R. While commun- | 
ist dominated, it was broadly “coalition” | 
with some people in it who had been 
termed pro-American and rightist. The : 
Republic of Korea in the South was | 
established May 10, 1948, under U.S.- 
U.N. auspices. It was headed by ultra- 
conservative Syngman Rhee who op- ( 
posed unification, labor unions, land re- 
forms, and used terroristic methods 
against the people. After the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops in 1948 and 
of American troops in 1949, there were 
border skirmishes. Abortive attempts 
at unification on the part of the North 
finally led to the attack on June 25, 
1950, by the North on the South. 

The Security Council, in the absence 
of the Russian delegate who had walked 
out in January, 1950, over the issue of 
the seating of Communist China, met 
in an emergency session on June 25, 
and adopted a resolution ordering the 
North to cease fire and withdraw to the 
38th parallel. It also asked the UN 
Commission to report fully its recom- 
mendations and keep the Council in- 
formed. All UN members were called 
upon to render every assistance in the 
execution of the resolution and to re- 
frain from helping the North. On June 
26. scarcely 24 hours after the resolu- 
tion, the United States government 
ordered General MacArthur to send 
naval and air forces to help the Repub- 
lic. When the Council met on June 27 i 
to hear the Commission’s report and / 
decide what to do, Mr. Austin reported . 
the action taken by the United States. t 
In addition to sending aid to Korea, 


it: th 
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the President had ordered a naval con- i 
lingent to Formosa, and additional mili- 
tary aid to French Indo-China and the tl 
Philippines. These additions were dis- n 
turbing to many of the delegates. After u 
the resolution of June 27, which de- s 
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20M. THE PRESIDENT 


dertake the work of being National President of 
soul-searching. My conclusions are these: the 
VILPF have been unique in the world. We have 
usual moral fibre. We have offered the middle 
d freedom. We have never changed our principles. 
incorruptibility and courage. 

we are trying to keep it great. We shall probably 
he majority find it difficult to accept our ideals. 
to keep those ideals high. That takes continued 


urage. 


ourselves to be burdened with the feeling that we 
» responsible for doing our best. We must remem- 
thing could be worse than the fear that one had 
e effort unexpended which might have helped the 
yr in despair if events do not turn out as we wish 
1, during the Constitutional Convention in 1787: 
lard to which the wise and honest 

ent is in the hands of God.” 


L. Picon. 
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clared that the attack constituted a 
breach of the peace and called on all 
members to furnish military assistance, 
53 nations gave moral support to the 
resolution. Comparatively little mili- 
tary assistance has been forthcoming. 
Thus, the U.N., having placed the sec- 
ond priority first, found itself at war. 

Clearly, the immediate urgency is to 
bring about a cessation of hostilities 
in Korea. As Mr. Nehru has pointed 
out, “The soldier or the man who is 
directing him never knows when to halt 
—he goes on to the bitter end.” If 
that “bitter end” is what Syngman Rhee 
predicted a few days later when he told 
the troops at the front that “the big 
offensive must not stop until the Reds 
are driven out of Korea into Communist 
China and South Siberia”, then surely 
there is need for mediation! 

When the UN Commission on Korea 
cabled on June 26 saying they were con- 
vinced North Korea would not heed the 
Council’s resolution they added, “Sug- 
gest you have the Security Council give 
consideration either invitation to both 
parties to agree on neutral mediator to 
negotiate peace or request member gov- 
ernments to undertake immediate nego- 
tiation”. On June 27, when the resolu- 
tion calling for armed assistance to the 
Republic of Korea was proposed, Yugo- 
slavia proposed a substitute resolution 
(voted down) which called for (1) re- 
newal of the call for cessation of hostil- 
ities (the resolution of June 25 has 
never been repeated). (2) initiation of 
procedure of mediation between the two 
parties, (3) that the government of 
North Korea be invited to send a repre- 
sentative immediately to the UN Head- 
quarters (the South Korean representa- 
live had already been seated). 

In July, Prime Minister Nehru offered 
in identical letters to Mr. Stalin and Mr. 
Acheson to mediate in the conflict. Mr. 
Stalin “accepted”; Mr. Acheson “regret- 
ted”. 

Nothing daunted, Sir Benegal Rau 
brought a plan to the attention of the 
Security Council in August proposing 
that a committee of the six non-perma- 
nent members of the Security Council, 
who could not be suspected of expan- 
sionist ambitions, study any and all 


proposals for a peaceful settlement and 
consider the future Korea. The Rau 
proposal, even if it should bear no fruit, 
has at least aroused the Council to the 
necessity of thinking about this question 
and reveals an important aspect of the 
new United Nations. 

One thing presents itself clearly 
through the diplomatic difficulties which 
have beset the Security Council during 
this entire critical period, and in that 
one thing lies the hope of reshaping the 
United Nations into the objective seeker 
of peaceful means for which it was or- 
ganized. That one thing is the emerg- 
ence of India as a moral leader. Again 
and again, the Indian delegate has dis- 
played a maturity of judgment that 
transcends political objectives and has 
made proposals for negotiations on an 
entirely unprejudiced level. It seems, 
therefore, to this observer that India 
must take the lead in forming a commit- 
tee or commission of Asian States that 
will handle negotiations; others might 
be Indonesia, Ceylon, Burma, Pakistan. 
However the cease-fire order and return 
of all troops to their June 25th positions 
is to be handled, India must do the job. 
One statesman said of Sir Benegal Rau. 
“He illustrates in person the best of the 
West, enriched by the resources of 
oriental wisdom”. Mr. Nehru’s whole 
political tone prepares the atmosphere 
which makes resumption of negotiations 
between East and West possible. 

There are certain things we know 
cannot be done, and others we know 
should be done about Korea—if there 
is to be a satisfactory settlement. There 
must be no compromise to restore the 
status quo. nor reinstate Syngman Rhee. 
There must be no form of trusteeship; 
the Korean people have too bitter a 
memory of Japan’s protectorate to en- 
dure it. An interim mission should be 
established. There should be, under 
UN supervision, withdrawal from North 
and South of all foreign troops and a 
free plebiscite. open to all Koreans 
without regard to political views. And 
finally, when a government has been 
established. Korea should be admitted 
to the United Nations—the first child 
born of United Nations’ peacemaking! 

Peace and the United Nations are 
being pushed close to a dangerous 
precipice. If the United Nations is des- 
tined to be used not to promote peace 
but to maintain a precarious balance 
until the alignment of sides has been 
completed, then it cannot fulfill its func- 
tion—nor can it be effective. It is up 
to the two powerful sides to restore its 
balance. It is the job of the USSR and 
the United States to take that initiative; 
first. by efforts to achieve universality 
of membership to lessen the increasing 
tensions: secondly, by recognizing the 
tremendous worth of Trygve Lie’s Ten 
Point Program for peace; thirdly. to 
act upon two things on which there has 
heen unanimous agreement—Disarma- 
ment and Technical Assistance to Under- 
developed Countries. 

The United Nations organization 
hangs in the balance. Diplomacy and 
negatiations can go no further than the 
intentions behind them. 


First Hand Views from Europe 


One of the advantages of being out 
of one’s own country is that one gets 
perspective one it. After such meetings 
as our own International Executive in 
England, our International Summer 
School in France and the One World 
Conference in Italy with their dispas- 
sionate discussion of world problems 
and careful consideration of various 
proposals for solving or ameliorating 
them, it is like stepping into a dense fog 
to return to the mass hysteria that has 
been sweeping this country. 

It is worth noting that if one reads 
the newspapers of Europe and talks to 
the people here, there and everywhere, 
as one travels about, one gets a sense 
that they look at things more clearly 
than we. They recognize that the world 
is in the throes of an economic and so- 
cial revolution which has brought 
changes and is bringing many more. 
Many people welcome these changes, 
many object to them, but I found few 
who did not accept them or thought 
that “the old way of living” would ever 
return. 

They don't want war. They associate 
war with suffering and destruction, not 
with any sense of success, and they see 
themselves as the victims in any war 
that comes to Europe again. But many 
have a hopeless feeling that they can 
do nothing to stop it. This is a battle, 
they say. of the two giants and they 
would like to keep out of it if they 
could, 

They think that both Russia and the 
United States are wrong in some ways 
and right in some ways, and they don’t 
like being forced to line up with either 
one. They don’t want either capitalism 
or communism, nor to have to choose 
between them. They believe there is 
a middle way and they want to be free 
to meet their problems and develop their 
governments in accordance with their 
own experiences and beliefs. The last 
war is very close to them and they want 
to build for a better post-war life, but 
the United States keeps interfering in 
their internal affairs and forcing them 
to divert men and materials to military 
activities which they feel are not only 
unproductive but dangerous. 

They want to see the United States 
succeed. They are suspicious of region- 
al governments. They say “Europe has 
too much past to forget. There will be 
a United States of Europe some day, 
hut not in our lifetime. We each have 
our own way of doing things.” They 
speak the same way about “Western 
European Federation” and about “At- 
lantic Union”. In fact I was very much 
surprised that they talked much less 
about them than we de taking the atti- 
tude that they were just meetings of 
government officials that might iron out 
some problems and help to develop 
closer cooperation in particular lines. 
(much as we might feel about a trade 
conference) but that more was made of 
such meetings just to please the Ameri- 
cans. But a world organization of all 
nations like the United Nations was less 

(Cont'd on page 4, col. 2) 


Order Roses Now For 


Fall Planting 

The Philadelphia County Branch, 
WIL, is taking orders now for Fall 
planting which is possible until the 
ground freezes. In addition to the Peace 
Rose of renowned beauty, we again offer 
the group of three varieties called the 
“Court of Honor” by the American Rose 
Society. 

Nocturne—Deep Red 

Peace—Varying shades of yellow 

and gold 
Tallyho—Two-toned old-rose 
$4.95 if sent to one address. 
Peace is $2 each; 3 for $5, 
if sent to one address. 
May we also suggest these roses as 
Christmas gifts, with delivery made in 
the Spring. 
Send orders with check to Mrs. Geo. 

H. Stewart, 7034 Greene Street, Phila- 
delphia 19, Pa. 


More Members ARE 


Possible ! 


Don’t forget that our 35th Anniver- 
sary Year Membership Drive is almost 
over. What have you done to help us 
reach our goal of 3500 new members 
by January 1, 1951? This is a fine time 
for each member to make her contri- 
bution by getting at least one of her 
friends to join the League. 

Perhaps you are a member of a 
branch which has adopted a quota of 
new members. If you do or are taking 
an active part in making this quota— 
fine! But if your group does not have 
a quota, urge them to adopt one at your 
next meeting. 

Should you be one of our members- 
at-large. you still can take an active part 
in the campaign. For example, you 
could send as many of our Pearl Buck 
invitations as possible to your friends 
and acquaintances everywhere. It is 
indeed surprising how many women re- 
spond with membership dues! Send 
today to Membership Department, 2006 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, for as 
many as you can use and make your 
contribution to our drive for new mem- 
bers. 

If EVERYONE takes part in the drive 
these last three months, we’re bound to 
reach our goal! 


Korean Predicament 
“The chance we had to build up a 

rugged foundation of present loyalty to 
democracy in Korea. without repudiat- 
ing our principles. was thrown away. 
There. nearly 40 per cent of the best 
land was owned by Japanese and, as a 
war indemn‘ty. could have been distrib- 
uted among tenants. Instead, we allowed 
a mortgage system to be set up, and 
landlords and usurers got control of 
the land.” 

—Epear Snow, in a letter to 
The Saturday Review 
of Literature. 


Anniversary Board Meeting 

With the theme, “Our 35th Anniver- 
sary—A Springboard for the Future”. 
the Fall National Board Meeting will be 
held in Chicago, Illinois, November 9, 
10, 11, 12, 1950. The program promises 
to provide an exciting and challenging 
meeting with discussions of race rela- 
tions, the WIL and the United Nations, 
our policy on Korea and Asia. expan- 
sion of the WIL and many other issues 
of importance. 

Mme. Andree Jouve of France, WIL 
International representative to UNESCO 
and Mrs. McGregor Wood of England, 
Chairman of the British Section. will be 
with us as will Miss Balch, our Honor- 
ary International President. For de- 
tailed information and a copy of the 
final program write to the National Ad- 
ministrative office in Philadelphia. The 
following information will be of interest: 
HEADQUARTERS: 

Hull House, 800 S. Halsted St., 

Chicago 12 

(Phone: Monroe 6-6005) 
HOsPITALITY: 

Esther Abrams, 3259 West Division 

St.. Chicago 51 

(Phone: Capital 7-8189) 

Mrs. Abrams will arrange for hospi- 

tality in private homes or make hotel 

reservations if you contact her soon. 
REGISTRATION: 

$1.00 will be at Hull House starting 

at 9.00 A. M.. November 9. It is 

suggested that those attending go di- 

rect to Hull House from their trains. 

Hostesses will be at Hull House to 

meet them. 

(Single session registration: 25c.) 


FIRST HAND VIEWS FROM EUROPE 
(Cont'd from page 3) 
dangerous and more important. There 
the little nations and the middle-sized 
nations could get together and exert 
some influence on the two or three big 

fellows. 

They are quite as much afraid of the 
United States as they are of Russia— 
indeed most of the people seemed to 
feel that Russia was much less likely to 
start a war than we were. Some of them 
seemed rather pleased that Russia was 
“talking up to the United States” in a 
way their governments couldn’t, but 
they said Russia had had a bad war. 
just like them and really didn’t want 
another. But they felt the United States 
was “unpredictable”. 

Well. these are the attitudes that 
one person gathered on her fourth trip 
to Europe since the war ended. Some 
one else might talk to different people 
and bring back a different report. 

MILpRED Scott OLMsTED. 


Causes of War? 


The children were in the midst of a 
free-for-all. “Richard. who started 
this?”. asked the father as he came 
into the room. 

“Well. it all started when David hit 
me back.” 


Literature Corner 
Korean Literature Packet 

It is particularly important that WIL 
members keep informed accurately con- 
cerning the present crisis. The Litera- 
ture Department has available a packet 
of literature covering many aspects of 
the present Korean situation. Order 
yours immediately. 25c a packet. 
Facts and Figures About the U.N. 

A sixteen page summary of pertinent 
information about the operation of the 
United Nations and its accomplishments. 
Sample copies available from Division 
of Public Liaison, Department of State, 
Washington D. C. Additional copies 
available at 5c a copy from Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Korea: Spark to Set the World Afire? 

An excellent analysis by A. J. Muste 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
Really a must for those of you who want 
to be able to discuss Korea and its 
implications with those who are not 
yet convinced of non-violence. Avail- 
able from the Literature Department. 
2006 Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 25c a 
copy. 
35th Anniversary Packet 

A collection of WIL pamphlets de- 
signed to introduce interested persons 
to the principles. policies and program 
of the WIL. Order several and send 
them to your friends with a personal 
message. 25c a packet. 


Christmas Cards 


Once again it is time to think of your 
greetings for Christmastime! 

«It is hard for us to believe. but this 
year the Minnesota Branch has _ pro- 
duced Christmas Cards for WILPF even 
lovelier than last year. Five new de- 
signs as well as a repeat (in a new 
color) of the very popular “Pax” card 
with the inspiring message from Queen 
Ladwiga of Poland circa 1413 A.D. 
A card for every purpose will be found 
in the collection and we wish we had 
space to reproduce the illustrations so 
you could see immediately how fitting 
a tribute they are to the talent and cre- 
ative feeling of those responsible for 
their design. 

To facilitate orders and to make sure 
your cards will reach you with time to 
spare for addressing and mailing—all 
cards will be handled from one address. 
(See below.) The Minnesota Branch 
has arranged to grant a generous 10% 
commission on all orders totaling $10.00 
or more from WIL Branches, or other 
organizations. For a sample kit of six 
cards and an order blank (including the 
five unusually attractive new designs) 
send 50c in stamps or coin to: 

MISS JOSEPHINE CANTIENY 
5124 NICOLLET AVENUE. S. 
MINNEAPOLIS 19. MINNESOTA 

We are confident you will want to 
send in a large Branch order. so write 
immediately for your sample kit. This 
is an easy and profitable way to spread 
the WIL message. 
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